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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  DISARMAMENT 

Including  •  need  for  disarmament  •  current  negotiations 
•  areas  of  agreement  and  outstanding  issues  •  suggestions  for  United  States  Policy 

In  January  1956  the  FCNL  published  a  special  Newsletter  called  “Disarmament — Phantom  or  Coming  Reality?”  At  that  time 
to  most  persons  disarmament  seemed  more  a  phantom  than  a  real  possibility. 

In  recent  months  newspapers  have  headlined  the  current  disarmament  negotiations  and  many  of  the  nation’s  leaders  have  placed 
increased  emphasis  on  disarmament.  President  Eisenhower  said  on  May  22:  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  any  intelligent 
man  thinks  about  the  possibilities  of  war  today,  the  more  he  should  understand  you  have  got  to  work  on  this  business  of  dis¬ 
armament.”  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Senate  Majority  Leader,  in  his  June  8  New  York  speech  called  for  a  “crusade  for 
disarmament”  which  he  termed  “the  hope  of  all  mankind.” 

Measured  in  terms  of  public  interest  and  discussion  there  has  no  doubt  been  progress  toward  disarmament.  But  to  the  date 
this  Newsletter  is  written,  no  first  step  agreement  has  been  reached  among  the  major  powers,  and  the  arms  race  continues. 

We  live  in  a  world  in  which,  in  Senator  Mike  Mansfield’s  words,  “Mankind  is  walking  blindly  on  the  brink  of  an  overwhelming 
catastrophe.  There  is  little  margin  for  error.  There  is  little  margin  of  time.”  Faced  with  this  awful  fact,  the  halting,  half¬ 
hearted  first  steps  which  have  yet  to  be  taken  seem  already  too  long  delayed. 

The  world  desperately  needs  bold,  courageous  and  creative  leadership  which  is  not  afraid  to  break  with  outworn  traditions  and 
institutions,  which  is  not  afraid  to  abolish  war  itself  and  develop  new  methods  of  settling  international  disputes.  The  world’s 
leaders  must  achieve  a  deeper  respect  for  people  everywhere;  they  must  recognize  not  only  the  futility  of  nuclear  war,  but  the 
immorality  of  any  attempt  by  one  group  to  impose  its  will  by  violence  or  threats  of  violence  upon  another. 

which  are  now  being  tested,  have  a  range  of  l,.500-5,500  miles 
and  a  speed  of  up  to  15,000  miles  per  hour. 

Defense  against  the  ICBM  is  rated  as  “feasible”  by  the  United 
States  Army,  but  such  defense  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
perfect.  According  to  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (Minn.), 
research  on  the  anti-missile-missile  will  cost  billions  and  will 
make  the  present  defense  budget  “seem  like  peanuts.” 

Furthermore,  disarmament  agreements  will  be  much  harder 
to  negotiate  after  the  ICBM  has  been  produced.  According 
to  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists:  “.  .  .  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  devise  practical  inspection  systems  to 
disclose  the  stockpiles,  and  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  to 
reach  international  agreement  on  the  detailed  inspection  sys¬ 
tems  that  would  be  necessary.” 

3.  The  major  powers  are  becoming  increasingly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  these  so-called  **advanced**  weapons. 

•  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  has  emphasized  that  the  na¬ 
tional  “defense  policy  is  based  on  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
in  a  major  war  and  .  .  .  the  use  of  such  atomic  weapons 
as  would  be  militarily  feasible  and  usable  in  a  smaller  war 
.  .”  (Hearings,  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1957). 


SOME  COMPELLING  REASONS  FOR 
DISARMAMENT 

1.  Present  weapons  can  destroy  civilisation  as  we 
know  it. 

The  single  atomic  bomb  exploded  over  Hiroshima  on  August 
6, 1945,  had  the  force  of  20,000  tons  of  TNT  and  killed  70,000 
persons  at  a  conservative  estimate.  Today  it  is  reported  that 
the  United  States  has  untested  20  megaton  bombs  in  its  stock¬ 
pile — each  1,000  times  more  powerful  than  the  Hiroshima 
bomb. 

•  A  concentrated  attack  by  such  bombs  would  kill  millions. 

•  Destruction  would  not  end  with  the  official  close  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Irradiated  survivors  would  be  susceptible  to 
cataracts  and  leukemia,  and  would  pass  on  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  a  decreased  life  expectancy  and  an  increased  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  disease. 

2.  Even  more  destructive  weapons  are  being  developed. 

The  nuclear  powers  are  now  giving  top  priority  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  “refined”  nuclear  weapons,  particularly  the  inter¬ 
continental  (ICBM)  and  intermediate  range  (IRBM)  ballistic 
missiles  equipped  with  H-bomb  warheads.  These  missiles. 


•  The  United  States  is  supplying  its  allies  with  “dual-purpose” 
weapons  and  equipment  which  permit  the  use  of  atomic  war¬ 
heads.  This  nation  has  also  promised  to  send  the  United 
Kingdom  IRBM’s  as  soon  as  they  become  available. 

•  The  United  States  is  sending  nuclear  warheads  to  its  own 
forces  stationed  in  Europe,  Korea,  and  Formosa. 

4.  **Fourth  countries^*  may  soon  enter  the  nuclear 
weapons  field — an  area  notv  monopolized  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

When  nuclear  capability  is  acquired  by  other  countries,  con¬ 
trols  will  be  more  difficult  to  establish  and  the  possibility  of 
irresponsible  action  will  be  multiplied. 

5.  W  ar  preparation  is  costly  in  human  terms. 

•  Radioactive  fallout  from  the  120  nuclear  devices  tested  since 
World  War  11  has  endangered  the  health  of  future  and  pos¬ 
sibly  present  generations:  “.  .  .  the  number  of  lives  that  will 
be  seriously  curtailed  or  injured  throughout  the  world  in 
future  generations,  as  a  result  of  the  tests  already  held — sup¬ 
posing  that  they  continue  at  this  rate  for  perhaps  ten  years 
longer — is  in  probability  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
millions  ...”  (  Dr.  Hermann  J.  Muller,  Hearings.  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Subcommittee.  June  4.  19.S7). 

•  “Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship  launched,  every 
rocket  fired  signifies,  in  the  final  sense,  a  theft  from  those 
who  hunger  and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  not 
clothed,”  said  President  Dwight  1).  Eisenhower  on  April  16, 
19.S3. 

•  Beyond  physical  disease  and  deprivation  are  the  immeas¬ 
urable  and  little  understood  effects  of  cold  war  fear  and 
hostility  on  nations  and  individuals. 

The  decline  of  American  civil  liberties  coincidentally  with 
rising  international  tension  has  been  widely  noted. 

A  Senate  Subcommittee  investigating  juvenile  delinquency  re¬ 
ported  in  19.55  (S.  Rept.  61 1,  “Following  the  end  of  World 
War  11.  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  decreased  until,  in 
1948,  there  were  less  than  300,0(K)  appearing  annually  before 
the  juvenile  courts.  Then  in  1949,  with  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  the  cold  war  and  the  Korean  hostilities,  juvenile 
delinquency  again  began  to  rise.” 

One  might  also  question  the  effect  of  military  training  on  the 
lives  of  almost  all  young  men  throughout  the  world.  Are  the 
depersonalization  and  acceptance  of  violence  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  effectiveness  only  temporary? 

There  may  well  be  other  cold  war  costs  not  yet  even  dimly 
understood  because  of  our  present  lack  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  human  nature  under  stress. 


“The  real  horror  is,  not  that  we  may  be  bombed,  but 
that  we  should  ever  think  of  using  jhe  bomb  on  anyone 
else.” — Kathleen  Lonsdale,  British  nuclear  physicist. 


6.  W'ar  preparation  is  diverting  man*s  efforts  from 
constructive  activitief. 

It  is  impossible  to  sketch,  in  even  a  rough  way,  the  total 
cost  in  terms  of  men,  money  and  resources  of  the  hot  and  cold 
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wars.  But  the  following  few  facts  may  give  some  indication 
of  the  size  of  the  problem. 


•  Military  programs 

Russian — land  army 
“air  army” 


....4.6  million 
.24,000  planes 
...  2,700  ships 


United  States- 


ength . 2.8  million 

(including  1  million  soldiers) 

. 41,301 

. 2,696 


active  planes 
ships  . 

U.  S.  Allies — 

“ground  forces’ 

aircraft  . 

warships . 

Sources:  Hearings  on  1958  Defense  Appropriations,  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  pp.  242,613,679;  House  Report 
776,  ^th  Congress. 


.4.8  million 


In  addition  to  military  personnel,  millions  of  civilians  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  working  for  military  establishments  or  de¬ 
fense  industries. 


According  to  Dr.  Clifford  C.  Furnas.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Development,  45-50 /V  of  all  research 
and  development  engineers  and  scientists  in  the  United  States 
are  working  on  military  projects.  (  Hearings,  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee,  February  5,  1957 ) . 

*  Land  wastage:  The  United  States  Department  of  Defense 
controls  over  25  million  acres  and  wants  8  million  more. 
Much  of  this  land  is  contaminated  as  a  result  of  testing 
bombs,  missiles,  and  gases. 

In  many  other  areas  of  the  world,  where  land  is  much  less 
abundant,  farms  are  being  replaced  by  military  bases:  50,000 
Okinawan  farmers  have  been  deprived  of  their  land  by  the 
I'nited  States  military  authorities  without  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  for  compensation. 

»  Dollar  expenditures:  Last  year  Grenville  Clark  estimated 
that  the  world  was  spending  about  SI  10  billion  annually  for 
military  purposes. 

The  L’nited  States  alone,  according  to  Sen.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
has  spent  S416.4  billion  on  the  cold  war  since  World  War  H. 
In  recent  years  over  75c  of  every  dollar  appropriated  by 
Congress  has  gone  for  current  defense  expenditures  and  past 
wars. 


Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson,  former  head  of 
General  Motors,  said  on  January  30,  1957,  before  a  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee: 

“I  have  said  to  a  number  of  my  friends  that  one  of  the 
serious  things  about  this  defense  business  is  that  so 
many  Americans  are  getting  a  vested  interest  in  it;  prop¬ 
erties,  business,  jobs,  employment,  votes,  opportunities 
for  promotion  and  advancement,  bigger  salaries  for  sci¬ 
entists,  and  all  of  that.  It  is  a  troublesome  business.” 


WHAT  IS  THE  PRESENT  U.  S.  DISARMAMENT 
POLICY? 

As  this  IKeivsletter  is  written,  the  UN  Disarmament  Subcom¬ 
mittee.  composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
USSR.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Canada,  is  meeting  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Not  all  United  States  proposals  have  yet  been  unfolded 
there,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Subcommittee  are  secret, 
but  the  following  brief  statements  are  based  on  the  latest 
available  information. 

1.  Nuclear  weapons  testing  and  nuclear  production. 

On  July  2  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Canada 
proposed  a  10-month  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  as 
a  part  of  a  first  step  disarmament  agreement.  Monitoring 
stations  to  detect  such  tests  would  be  set  up  in  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Pacific 
Ocean  areas.  (The  Russians  had  made  an  important  state¬ 
ment  on  June  14  offering  to  open  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
lo  such  inspection  I .  The  first  step  agreement  as  proposed  by 
the  West  would  also  have  to  include  ( 1 )  an  agreement  to  stop 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  on  a  specified 
tuture  date  (1959  has  been  suggested),  and  (2)  an  agreement 
III  initial  reductions  of  armed  forces  and  designated  arma¬ 
ments. 


After  these  points  are  agreed  upon,  the  L^nited  States  is  will¬ 
ing,  under  specified  conditions,  to  dismantle  a  portion  of  its 
nuclear  weapons  and  transfer  the  material  to  peaceful  uses, 
on  the  basis  of  53 '/c  of  any  total  for  the  United  States  to 
47 '7  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  on  June  14  proposed  a  two  to  three  year  sus¬ 
pension  of  all  nuclear  tests,  the  agreement  to  be  internationally 
inspected.  The  Russians  have  conditioned  acceptance  of  the 
I7iited  States  proposal  to  stop  the  future  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  a  renunciation  by  all  concerned  of  the  intention  to 
use  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  past  such  proposals  have  been 
unacceptable  to  the  United  States,  since  this  would  reduce 
almost  to  zero  the  so-called  deterrent  power  of  the  West. 

2.  Conventional  arms.  On  June  2.5  the  United  States  pro¬ 
posed  that  within  a  year  of  the  signing  of  a  first  step  disarma¬ 
ment  agreement  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  re¬ 
duce  their  armed  forces  to  2.5  million,  and  Britain  and  France 
to  7.50,000.  (On  May  31  the  United  States  had  2,789,642 
men  and  women  under  arms).  Providing  there  are  “improved 
political  conditions,”  apparently  including  German  reunifica¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  proposed  two  further  reductions — 
2.1  million  men  in  the  second  stage  and  1.7  million  in  the 
third  for  the  United  States  and  the  USSR.  British  and  French 
forces  for  the  second  and  third  periods  would  be  limited  to 
700,000  then  6.50,0{K)  each.  Britain,  because  of  a  heavy  re¬ 
liance  on  nuclear  weapons,  already  plans  to  reduce  her  armed 
forces  even  further — to  375,0(K)  men  by  1962. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  a  two-stage  agreement.  In  the 
first,  reduction  to  2.5  million  for  the  United  States,  USSR  and 
China,  and  750,000  for  Britain  and  France;  in  the  second,  1  to 
1.5  million  for  the  Imited  States,  USSR  and  China,  and 
6.50,000  for  Britain  and  France. 

The  United  States  on  June  26  proposed  a  reduction  of  non¬ 
nuclear  weapons  through  a  process  of  listing  them,  then  placing 
them  in  disarmament  depots  under  the  supervision  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  inspectorate  in  the  various  countries.  After  12 
months  their  disposal  through  conversion  to  peacetime  use  or 
destruction  would  begin.  The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  an 
overall  1,5'f  reduction. 

3.  Inspection  areas.  During  the  July  19.55  Geneva  “Sum¬ 
mit”  Conference,  President  Eisenhower  proposed  the  exchange 
of  mutual  aerial  inspection  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  an  exchange  of  data  on  military  installations.  Two 
months  earlier  in  its  May  10  disarmament  proposals  the  Soviet 
Union  had  backed  “control  posts  at  large  ports,  at  railway 
junctions,  on  main  motor  highways  and  in  aerodromes,”  in 
“all  the  States  concerned”  as  a  means  of  preventing  surprise 
attack. 

On  November  17,  19.56  the  Soviet  l^nion  proposed  an  inspec¬ 
tion  zone  about  .500  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line  which  divides  Germany.  Early  in  the  current 
London  negotiations,  Harold  Stassen  suggested  the  possibility 
of  inspection  in  a  wide  zone  in  Europe,  and  in  Alaska  and 
part  of  Eastern  Russia.  On  April  30  the  Soviet  Union  proposed 
aerial  and  ground  inspection  in  a  somewhat  different  Europ>ean 
area  and  proposed  opening  up  much  of  the  western  United 
States,  eastern  Soviet  L^nion  and  all  of  Alaska  to  aerial  and 
ground  inspection  if  other  conditions  were  met.  The  United 
States  reply  has  not  been  made  in  London  as  this  Newsletter 
is  written,  but  it  is  expected  to  cover  areas  in  Europe  and  the 
Arctic  if  the  agreement  of  the  various  nations  involved  is  ob¬ 
tained. 
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4.  Miggiles  control.  In  his  January  14,  1957  statement  to 
the  UN  General  Assembly,  Ambassador  Lodge  referred  to 
man’s  excursion  into  a  new  field  of  outer  space  travel.  He 
proposed,  as  a  first  step,  efforts  “to  bring  the  testing  of  such 
objects  under  international  inspection  and  participation,”  and 
indicated  United  States  willingness  to  participate  in  “fair,  bal¬ 
anced,  reliable  systems  of  control.”  This  was  the  first  time 
the  United  States  has  made  any  proposal  concerning  outer 
space  missiles.  On  July  25,  Harold  Stassen  suggested  in  Lon¬ 
don  that  a  board  of  technical  experts  be  set  up  to  design  a 
system  to  ensure  that  outer  space  missiles  would  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  only.  The  Soviet  Union  has  as  yet  made  no 
proposals  on  this  new  means  of  “delivering”  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  target. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  problem  of  missiles  control  is  not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  urgent  consideration  it  should.  The  arms  race 
today  is  centered  to  a  large  degree  on  the  race  to  perfect  ac¬ 
curate  intermediate  range  and  intercontinental  missiles  with 
nuclear  war  heads,  rather  than  on  manpower,  non-nuclear 
weapons  and  even  nuclear  weapons.  The  difficulties  of  ade¬ 
quate  inspection  once  such  missiles  are  perfected  and  em¬ 
placed  makes  immediate  control  even  more  imperative.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  disarmament  pro¬ 
posals  is  whether  they  attempt  to  solve  the  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  arms  race  rather  than  concentrating  on  those  areas 
regarded  as  being  of  lesser  importance. 


AREAS  OF  AGREEMENT  ON  DISARMAMENT 

The  news  of  the  day  tends  to  concentrate  on  the  differences 
on  disarmament  yet  to  be  resolved  among  the  major  powers. 
But  the  disarmament  discussions  which  have  continued  for 
over  ten  years  at  the  United  Nations  have  produced  some  areas 
of  general  agreement  among  the  major  powers,  though  often 
differences  as  to  detail  still  exist. 

Sydney  Bailey,  with  the  Quaker  Team  at  the  United  Nations, 
summarizes  these  areas  of  agreement  among  the  members  of 
the  LIN  Disarmament  Subcommittee  as  follows: 

1.  A  disarmament  program  should  proceed  by  steps  which 
link  together  reductions  of  armaments  and  control  measures. 

2.  Each  step  in  the  disarmament  process  should  be  designed 
to  increase  the  security  of  all. 

3.  A  control  organ  should  be  set  up  before  disarmament 
begins. 

4.  Disarmament  should  begin  with  a  freeze  or  standstill, 
and  be  followed  at  an  early  date  by  some  reductions  in  armed 
forces,  armaments,  and  military  expenditures.  The  initial 
goals  of  a  short-term  program  should  be  ceilings  of  2V^ 
million  men  for  the  United  Spates  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
750,000  men  for  Britain  and  France,  with  comparable  reduc¬ 
tions  for  other  countries. 

t 

5.  The  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  suspended. 

6.  The  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  to  peaceful  purposes 
should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 


8.  The  inspection  system  should  be  as  effective  as  possible  I  j 
and  should  include  reciprocal  aerial  inspection.  I  ^ 


9.  Part  of  the  savings  from  internationally-supervised  dis-  | 

armament  should  be  used  to  help  the  people  of  underdeveloped  j 
areas.  i 

( 

10.  A  disarmament  agreement  should  include  as  many  coun¬ 
tries  as  possible  and  should  be  implemented  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations. 

TWO  MAJOR  ISSUES 

1.  TESTING  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Of  all  the  issues  in  the  disarmament  negotiation,  the  proposals 
to  end  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  have  received  by  far 
the  most  public  attention. 

The  Japanese  people  who  were  victims  of  the  only  two  atomic 
bombs  dropped  in  wartime  and  who  have  been  exposed  to 
considerable  fallout  from  United  States,  Russian  and  British 
tests,  are  nearly  united  against  continuation  of  the  tests.  They 
voice  the  fears  of  many  in  Asia  and  Europe.  In  Britain  there 
has  been  a  rising  clamor  against  tests.  Albert  Schweitzer  in 
an  April  23  appeal  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  Committee  dramatically  focused,  world  attention  on  the 
problem. 


7.  The  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  is  extremely  difficult  as  there  is  no  method 
known  to  science  of  detecting  violations. 


United  States  Public  Opinion 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  decided  shift  of  opinion 
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in  favor  of  an  agreement  to  end  such  tests.  Adlai  Stevenson 
made  the  ending  of  tests  a  major  issue  in  the  1956  presidential 
campaign.  Eminent  scientists  told  the  Holifield  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  May  and  June 
of  1957  of  the  dangers  from  fallout  of  continued  testing. 
The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  has  for  some  time 
supported  an  end  to  the  testing  of  those  nuclear  weapons 
which  could  be  detected  by  a  United  Nations  monitoring 
agency.  Two  thousand  American  scientists  petitioned  for  an 
agreement  to  end  tests,  and  petitions  circulated  and  signed  by 
citizens  throughout  the  country  indicated  the  widespread  and 
deep  concern  of  the  people. 

A  Gallup  poll  announced  May  18,  1957  showed  “a  dramatic 
change  in  the  public’s  thinking” — 63^/^  of  those  questioned 
said  that  the  United  States  should  cease  testing  nuclear 
weapons  if  all  other  nations  including  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
to  do  so.  In  April  1954  only  209f  were  in  favor  of  abandoning 
such  tests. 

Congressional  Views 

While  there  has  not  been  in  the  Congress  the  extensive  lead¬ 
ership  on  this  issue  that  might  be  hoped  for,  a  number  of 
members  have  urged  an  international  agreement  to  end  further 
testing  of  hydrogen  bombs.  These  include  Senators  Mike 
Mansfield,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  and  Wayne  Morse. 

Congressman  Charles  Porter  of  Oregon  on  June  20  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  8269,  (the  only  one  on  nuclear  weapons  testing 
introduced  this  session)  which  would  unilaterally  prohibit 
further  United  States  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  so  long  as  all 
other  countries  refrained  from  exploding  such  devices. 

Administration  Position 

President  Eisenhower,  after  reportedly  receiving  much  conflict¬ 
ing  advice,  decided  on  May  25  to  propose  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Subcommittee  meeting  in  London  a  heavily  conditioned 
10-month  suspension  of  all  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Powerful 
figures  in  Washington  have  urged  that  such  a  suspension  would 
interfere  with  the  development  of  the  “clean  bomb,”  long 
range  missiles  and  small  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  But  to 
date  the  President  has  withstood  such  pressures. 

United  States  Position  Considered 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have  now  made 
conditional  offers  to  suspend  nuclear  weapons  tests.  The  time 
differences — 10  months  for  the  United  States,  2  -  3  years  for 
the  Soviet  Union — would  seem  to  be  a  question  upon  which 
agreement  might  be  reached. 

The  “strings”  which  each  side  has  attached  to  the  offer  to 
suspend  tests  will  probably  cause  more  difficulty.  The  United 
States  links  suspension  to  (1)  an  inspectable  cutoff  of  nuclear 
weapons  production  at  a  future  date  and  (2)  a  cut  in  conven¬ 
tional  arms.  The  Soviet  Union  has  said  that  it  would  insist 
on  a  renunciation  by  the  nations  concerned  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  if  the  United  States  insists  on  a  cut-off  of 
nuclear  weapons  production. 

The  United  States  proposal  has  the  advantage  of  definitely 
linking  an  end  to  nuclear  weapons  testing  to  substantial 
moves  toward  disarmament,  an  important  consideration  since 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  the  two  are  considered  as  un¬ 
related.  However,  it  is  po^ible  that  the  United  States  offer 
has  so  many  strings  attached  that  it  will  be  unacceptable  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Inspection  to  determine  whether  nuclear 


A  COMMON  FEAR  OFTEN  EXPRESSED 
ABOUT  DISARMAMENT 

“You  can't  trust  the  Russians”  This  view,  voiced  by 
Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  a  good  many  other  Americans,  has  been 
rejected  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  decision  to  move 
forward  with  United  States  disarmament  proposals  which 
will  meet  the  Soviet  Union  “halfway.” 

At  least  three  factors  have  influenced  the  Administration 
to  move  ahead  despite  the  lack  of  trust: 

•  United  States  proposals  all  contain  provisions  to  ensure 
a  workable  inspection  system  to  discover  any  treaty 
violations. 

•  The  agreements  now  being  sought  are  ones  which  will 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  therefore  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  countries  involved  to  carry  them  out. 

•  There  is  no  other  alternative.  On  July  18  President 
Eisenhower  said:  “The  alternative  is  so  terrible  that 
you  can  merely  say  this:  All  the  risks  you  take  in 
advancing,  or  trying  to  advance  [disarmament],  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  doing  nothing,  to  sitting  on 
your  hands.” 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  said  on  July  13,  1957 : 
“If  the  next  stage  in  foreign  relations  is  to  be  a  con¬ 
structive  one,  if  the  leadership  of  this  country  is  to  be 
prepared  to  begin  the  long  and  painful  ascent  to  inter¬ 
national  stability,  then  fear  as  a  predominant  base  of 
foreign  policy  must  yield  to  faith.” 

»  «  «  « 

“1  speak  of 'faith  in  the  capacities  of  human  freedom 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  peace  which,  in  this  20th 
century,  is  the  challenge  of  life  itself.” 


weapons  production  has  ceased  would  require  international  in¬ 
spectors  to  go  into  some  of  the  most  secret  areas  and  plants 
in  the  world.  Whether  international  tensions  have  relaxed 
to  the  point  where  this  would  be  permitted  in  the  next  two 
years  or  so  is  highly  debatable.  On  the  other  hand,  inspection 
for  nuclear  weapons  testing  is  relatively  simple  and  would  not 
involve  the  same  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  and  disclosure 
of  closely  guarded  national  secrets. 

Ralph  E.  Lapp,  nuclear  scientist,  has  estimated  that  United 
Nations-operated  inspection  bases  (each  about  the  size  of  a 
football  field)  about  500  miles  apart  would  be  sufficient  to 
detect  all  nuclear  tests  down  to  the  kiloton  range.  For  the 
Soviet  Union,  about  a  dozen  such  sites  plus  some  outside  in 
other  nations  would  be  adequate,  he  said.  About  a  half  dozen 
would  be  needed  in  the  United  States  with  its  smaller  territory. 
Their  location  would  depend  on  both  topography  and  centers 
of  population  since  no  tests  are  held  near  major  cities. 

2.  BUFFER  ZONES 

The  concept  of  buffer  zones  between  major  antagonists  has  had 
a  strong  appeal  to  those  who  see  in  it  a  method  to  reduce 
political  tensions  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  start  toward 
disarmament. 

At  least  three  general  types  of  buffer  zones  may  be  distin¬ 
guished:  Inspection  zones  where  nations  maintain  their  mili- 
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tary  strength  but  an  international  aerial  and  ground  inspection 
system  is  installed  to  give  warnings  of  surprise  attack.  This 
is  the  kind  of  system  being  discussed  in  the  current  London 
disarmament  negotiations  concerning  Europe  and  the  Arctic. 
Neutral  areas  where  in  addition  to  a  possible  inspection  system 
certain  nations  maintain  armed  forces  but  are  neutral  as  be¬ 
tween  the  major  powers.  A  belt  of  neutral  nations  through 
Central  Europe  has  been  recommended  by  many  for  a  number 
of  years.  Disarmed  areas  where  whole  areas  including  one 
or  more  nations  or  parts  of  nations  would  be  disarmed  and 
open  to  international  inspection.  Senator  Ralph  E.  Flanders 
and  others  have  urged  that  such  a  course  for  Germany  would 
permit  reunification  and  a  lessening  of  tensions  in  Europe. 
The  small  area  occupied  by  the  United  Nations  Police  Force  in 
the  Middle  East  is  the  beginning  of  such  an  area. 

Many  of  the  discussions  of  buffer  zones  have  centered  on  pro¬ 
posals  concerning  arrangements  in  Europe,  and  these  discus¬ 
sions  have  proceeded  to  the  stage  that  serious  proposals  are 
now  being  made  in  the  current  disarmament  negotiations.  But 
since  the  disarmament  negotiators  are  confined  to  proposals 
for  disarmament  and  are  instructed  not  to  consider  the  broader 
political  issues,  they  can  work  on  only  half  the  problem.  The 
handicap  is  especially  great  in  negotiating  buffer  zones  which 
are  so  closely  linked  with  political  settlements. 


Middle,  East 

During  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  in  the  winter  of  1956-1957 
many  believe  an  opportunity  was  missed  to  attempt  to  work 
out  a  similar  arrangement  in  that  area. 


THE  ''CLEAN"  BOMB 

Thomas  L.  Stokes,  writing  in  The  Evening  Star  (Wash¬ 
ington  I  has  placed  the  subject  of  “clean”  bombs  in 
proper  perspective: 

“The  time  has  about  come  to  relegate  the  ‘clean’ 
bomb  to  the  status  of  a  side  issue — which  it  is — and 
let  the  scientists  work  at  it.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  confuse  us  or  divert  us  from  the  overwhelming 
issue  of  this  time. 

“That  is  to  get  on  with  disarmament,  including  the 
bomb — clean  or  dirty.  It  seems  appropriate  to  recall 
Gertrude  Stein’s  line,  ‘A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose  is  a 
rose,’  and  to  say,  ‘The  bomb  is  a  bomb  is  a  bomb  is 
a  bomb.’  Clean  or  dirty.” 

*  «  «  « 

“What  we  want  is  the  end  of  making  any  more  bombs 
at  all.” 

In  sharper  language,  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  The 
Saturday  Review,  said  on  July  3  to  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association; 

“Almost  without  realizing  it,  we  are  adopting  the 
language  of  madmen.  We  talk  of  ‘clean’  hydrogen 
bombs  as  though  we  are  dealing  with  the  ultimate  in 
moral  refinement.  We  use  fairyland  words  to  describe 
a  mechanism  that  in  a  split  second  can  incinerate  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings.  ...  to  call  a  hydrogen  bomb 
or  any  bomb  ‘clean’  is  to  make  an  obscene  farce  out 
of  words.” 


t 


On  January  25,  1957,  during  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  disarmament  discussions,  Michael  Comay,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Israel,  suggested  that  an  arms  limitation  plan 
be  worked  out  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  which  could 
serve  “as  a  valuable  pilot  plan  for  a  wider  sphere.”  This 
suggestion  has  not  been  implemented  in  the  current  London 
negotiations. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  a  preface  to  the  Sixth  Staff 
Study  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  on  “Disarma¬ 
ment  and  Security  in  the  Middle  East,”  urged  “the  creation 
of  demilitarized  zones  and  an  internationally  supervised  in¬ 
spection  system  to  assure  that  the  zones  are  respected.”  in 
the  Middle  East. 


Korea  and  Vietnam  | 

In  his  preface  to  the  Ninth  Staff  Study  by  the  Subcommittee  |j 
on  Disarmament,  “Disarmament  and  Security  in  the  Far  East,”  | 
Senator  Humphrey  urged  a  thinning  out  of  forces  in  Korea.  |i 
inspected  by  procedures  already  approved  by  the  Soviet  Union  | 
and  the  United  States  in  disarmament  negotiations.  He  sug-  | 
gested  also  that  a  similar  arrangement  in  Vietnam  might  help  I 
facilitate  a  political  settlement  there.  1 


r 

HOW  U.  S.  DISARMAMENT  POLICY  IS  MADE 


Under  our  form  of  government  the  President  must  take  the 
initiative  in  forming  United  States  disarmament  policy.  The 
following  were  present  at  a  May  25  White  House  meeting 
when  important  decisions  were  made:  the  President;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dulles;  Disarmament  negotiator  Stassen;  Lewis 
L.  Strauss,  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission:  Ad¬ 
miral  Arthur  W’.  Radford,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
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Staff;  Donald  A.  Quarles.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Policy  Formation  Is  Complex 

The  first  Staff  Study  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  describes  how  United  States  disarmament  policy  is  made 
and  says: 

“With  many  agencies  involved,  the  machinery  for  handling 
disarmament  questions  in  the  executive  branch  is  very  com¬ 
plex.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  line  of  procedure  and  to 
determine  precisely  where  responsibility  and  authority  lie.” 

Two  agencies  deserve  special  mention. 

The  National  Security  Council  was  established  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1947  to  advise  the  President  as  to  coordinated  policy 
I  relative  to  national  security.  The  President  is  chairman;  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  are  statutory  members.  Others  may 
be  invited  to  attend.  Before  the  transfer  of  Harold  E.  Stassen’s 
office  to  the  State  Department  he  regularly  attended  meetings 
of  the  NSC  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  on  Disarma¬ 
ment;  he  now  does  so  by  invitation  when  matters  relating  to 
disarmament  are  considered. 

The  State  Department  has  traditionally  played  a  leading 
role  in  formulating  any  United  States  disarmament  policies. 
On  March  19,  1955,  President  Eisenhower  appointed  Harold  E. 
Stassen  his  Special  Assistant  for  Disarmament,  with  Cabinet 
rank,  to  be  responsible  directly  to  him.  In  the  ensuing  two 
years  Governor  Stassen  and  his  staff  made  a  very  constructive 
reevaluation  of  United  States  disarmament  policy,  recom¬ 
mended  new  policies,  and  emphasized  the  need  to  move  ahead 
toward  disarmament. 

On  March  1.  1957,  the  White  House  announced  that  Governor 
Stassen's  independent  office  had  been  made  subordinate  to 
policy  directives  from  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  since  the 
group  was  moving  into  the  field  of  negotiation  with  foreign 
governments.  Senator  Ralph  E.  Flanders  felt  the  move  was 
"disturbing”  since  “The  State  Department  has  not  shown  the 
imagination  and  organization  to  follow  through  in  all  the 
various  approaches  to  a  world  organized  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  difficulties  between  nations.” 

The  Role  of  Congress 

Eventually  the  Senate  must  ratify  a  disarmament  treaty  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  President,  and  both  houses  will  probably  need 
to  enact  supporting  legislation.  At  the  present  time,  with 
negotiations  in  progress,  the  initiative  is  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  Members  of  Congress,  however,  through  speeches 
and  resolutions  can  assist  greatly  in  creating  a  climate  favor¬ 
able  to  consideration  of  disarmament. 

The  Senate  now  has  a  12-man  bipartisan  Subcommittee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  chaired  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Min- 
>ota.  This  Subcommittee  was  created  in  July  1955  on  a 


LIMITED  WAR 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  author  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and 
Foreign  Policy,  has  stimulated  recent  discussion  about 
the  possibility  of  limited  war — or  limited'  annihilation 
as  some  commentators  say. 

Henry  Kissinger  believes  that  in  the  nuclear  age  a  wide 
gap  has  developed  between  two  paralyzing  absolutes:  on 
the  side  of  military  strategy  is  the  absolute  of  deterrence 
or  maximum  destruction;  on  the  side  of  diplomacy  is  the 
absolute  of  total  peace  through  disarmament.  He  holds, 
therefore,  that  if  we  must  have  wars  they  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  ones,  fought  for  limited  objectives. 

But  many  thoughtful  people  question  whether,  in  the 
heat  of  atomic  battle,  any  common  understanding  could 
be  maintained  on  subjects  such  as  the  use  of  only  “smalV^ 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and  on  the  sparing  of  “open” 
cities.  The  “limited  war”  might  soon  be  the  all  out 
hydrogen  bomb  war. 

The  conclusion  seems  almost  inescapable  that  if  national 
leaders  can  be  so  rational  as  to  fight  more  or  less  like 
gentlemen,  they  are  rational  enough  to  go  a  further  step 
and  not  fight  at  all. 


temporary  basis,  but  the  increasing  importance  of  disarma¬ 
ment  and  the  need  for  more  information  has  brought  about  its 
continuation  several  times,  the  latest  to  August  31,  1957.  The 
Senate  needs  some  means  of  keeping  informed  on  disarmament 
matters.  A  permanent  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  with 
a  full  time  staff  would  be  most  desirable. 

Role  of  Public  Opinion 

An  informed  public  opinion  can  support  the  constructive  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  the  Administration  and  members  of  Congress 
and  can  urge  that  greater  efforts  be  exerted. 

In  the  final  analysis,  no  United  States  disarmament  policy  can 
be  adopted  if  it  is  opposed  by  a  substantial  and  vocal  section 
of  the  American  public.  Thus  there  is  a  continuing,  impera¬ 
tive  need  for  public  education  and  information  at  the  local 
level  to  provide  a  climate  of  opinion  in  which  the  United  States 
Government  feels  able  to  offer  constructive,  far  reaching  pro¬ 
posals. 

Two  matters  on  which  citizens  can  urge  action  now: 

^  1)  Commend  President  Eisenhower  and  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  have  taken  a  stand  supporting  disarmament.  Urge 
them  to  exert  even  greater  effort  to  reach  agreement  and  make 
more  far  reaching  proposals. 

^  2)  Urge  your  Senators  to  support  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

your  Senator  to  send  you: 

>•  The  10  staff  Studies  and  the  Interim  Reports  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  and  the  testimony  presented  at  hearings. 

•  The  Report  and  the  Hearings  on  fallout  by  the  Holifield  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  soon  to  be  published. 

>  •the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  published  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  June  1957. 

***“  FCNl  for  a  free  summary  of  the  December  1956  Arden  House  conference  on  disarmament  sponsered  by  Senators  Ralph  Flanders  and  John  Sparkman, - 
j  oed  for  a  reprint  from  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  containing  the  full  Schweitzer  statement  and  comments  by  Norman  Cousins  and  noted  scientists  (10c). 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  UNITED  STATES  POSITION  ON  DISARMAMENT? 

1.  Reach  a  first  step  disarmament  agreement  now.  An  agreement  should  include  as  many  subjects  as  the  parties  are  will* 
ing  to  agree  upon,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  fail  so  long  as  agreement  can  be  reached  on  any  important  issues.  The 

major  powers  would  take  a  great  step  forward  if  all  agreed  to  suspend  nuclear  weapons  tests  under  an  adequate  inspection  system. 
If  a  first  step  agreement  can  be  reached  and  successfully  implemented,  the  confidence  created  would  make  further  agreements 
more  possible.  The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  that  “A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with  a  single  step.” 

If  the  hopes  which  have  been  aroused  among  the  people  of  the  world  are  again  dashed,  the  resulting  disillusionment  would  have 
an  extremely  adverse  effect  upon  future  disarmament  negotiations  and  could  be- most  damaging  to  United  States  prestige  in  the 
world  community. 

2.  Recognize  that  the  goal  is  the  abolition  of  war  itself  and  the  achievement  of  world  disarmament  under  law,  peace¬ 
fully  enforced.  Men  need  a  goal  worth  their  efforts.  There  must,  of  course,  be  steps  or  stages  of  progression  to  the  ultimate 

goal,  but  if  that  goal  is  only  reduction  or  limitation  of  arms,  the  danger  of  global  conflict  remains.  A  clear  sighted  goal  of  world  dis¬ 
armament  under  law  would  remove  the  threat  of  such  conflicts  and  provide  a  framework  within  which  meaningful  steps  could  be 
taken.  No  nation  is  adequately  urging  a  comprehensive  all-out  program  for  far  reaching  disarmament  with  effective  controls, 

3.  Maintain  an  attitude  in  the  disarmament  negotiations  of  patience,  persistence  and  optimism  recognizing  that  the 
process  of  negotiation  if  it  is  to  be  successful  requires  compromise  and  accommodation  on  all  sides.  Negotiation  on  a  complex 

subject  with  representatives  from  many  nations  often  with  divergent  views  is  difficult.  The  reports  of  the  London  negotiations  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  delegation  has  encouraged  further  negotiation.  President  Eisenhower  at  his  July  17 
news  conference  noted  the  need  to  work  for  disarmament  in  a  spirit  of  “optimism”  and  “enthusiasm.” 

4.  ^pply  disarmament  principles  and  techniques  to  those  areas  where  international  tensions  are  great.  In  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East  aerial  and  ground  inspection,  control  of  arms  shipments  and  other  devices  could  well  be  used  to 

reduce  tension  and  facilitate  the  settlement  of  difficult  political  problems. 

5.  Reduce  international  tensions  and  thus  make  disarmament  more  possible  through  •  Programs  for  the  exchange 
of  persons  and  ideas  •  Reduction  of  trade  barriers  •  Strengthening  the  United  Nations  •  Programs  of  economic  aid  and 

technical  assistance  •  Making  greater  efforts  to  solve  in  an  equitable  manner  the  problems  created  by  United  States  military 
occupation  of  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa  and  other  areas. 

6.  Develop  alternative  methods  of  settling  international  disputes.  There  is  a  great  need  to  develop  the  framework  and 
ultimately  the  institutions  which  will  enable  international  disputes  to  be  settled  without  resort  to  violence  or  threats  of  violence. 

Disarmament  discussions  are  now  carried  on  through  the  United  Nations.  A  definite  United  Nations  framework  for  negotiating 
difficult  political  issues  is  needed.  Much  fruitful  research  could  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  international  negotiation,  and  to 
the  possible  application  of  some  of  the  methods  developed  to  settle  labor  disputes,  such  as  the  “cooling  off  period”  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  face  to  face  negotiation.  Much  more  could  also  be  done  to  arbitrate  disputes  and  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice, 
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